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Diary continued, 1761.—“ In the Sixth and 
Seventh months I was at many meetings abroad, as 
Haddonfield, Philadelphia, Concord, Kennett, New 
Castle, &c. 1t was still a low time with me, and fear 
sometimes prevailed that I had not entered in at 
the right door. What to do, I knew not. ‘There 
is nothing in the world I desire, riches, wisdom, 
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mindful of those whose desire is to him for strength 
and preservation. These, praised be his holy name, 
he mercifully vouchsafes in the needful time, well 
knowing that his children cannot live without him. 
I was afresh encouraged to hold on my way Zion- 
ward, and to offer to him the remainder of my 
days, to be what be would have me to be. 

“Ninth month 26th. I went to Philadelphia to 
our Yearly Meeting. My mind for a considerable 
time before leaving home, had been bowed with 
reverent desire that I might be prepared to attend 
this, our yearly solemnity. As I turned my mind 
to the Lord, who never fails to regard those who 
depend upon him, he was pleased in good degree 
to grant me a consolatory season. His love dwelt 
in my mind, and fervent desires, and earnest cries 
were raised to him in secret, that he might grant 
me preservation from evil in all my conduct. 

“During the several meetings for worship and 
discipline, in the main I had pretty good satis- 
faction. I staid over the week-day meeting in 
Philadelphia, and many country Friends were there. 
It was a very large meeting, and a very memorable 
time. The Lord’s merciful regard was vouchsafed 
to us, greatly confirming Friends in that holy fel- 


honour, pleasure or anything else in comparison of|lowship and union, into which all the Lord's chil- 


the love and favour of God. I am ready with 


Peter to say, ‘Behold, I have left all, to follow 
_ thee,’ and am a fool among men for thy sake. 


“Seventh month, 24th. It has long been my 
desire to accompany some public Friend, on a 
journey, being weary of business, and the hurries 
of the world, and hoping it would be a better time 
with me, if 1 was from home, and free from cum- 
ber. Such an opportunity now offered. It was 
to accompany Aun Newlin to Sassafras, where we 
were to join Jane Crossfield, [from England,] in 
her visit to the meetings on the eastern shore in 
Maryland, and to those in the lower counties in 
Delaware. 

“TI went the journey proposed; was with Jane at 
all these meetings, [being absent] about three 
weeks. Eighth month 10th, after returning home, 
I attended our Quarterly Meeting at Concord. 
Before I went this journey I had been very desir- 
ous to get a little from home, expecting 1 should 
not have such heavy, distressing seasons, but it 
proved a low time with me throughout the journey, 
which I think has afforded me instruction. 1 
have been taught that 1 was mistaken in conclud- 
ing, that either the company of good Friends, or 
a total deliverance from secular affairs could pro- 
cure me peace. I am sensible that with the Lord 
are the issues of life and peace, which are only to 
be obtained when he is pleased to open and hand 
them forth, and no engagements in business or 
want of instrumental help, will hinder those from 
obtaining peace, who diligently seek for it. 

“Ninth month 4th. All the Lord’s merciful 
visitations are worthy to be had in remembrance. 
This evening I walked solitarily out to our pasture, 
and there sitting down on the ground and turning 
my mind inwardly towards the Lord, he was gra- 
ciously pleased to be near me. Under a sense 
thereof, my spirit was bent in reverent worship, 

I was sweetly comforted in him, who is still 


dren, according to their measures, are gathered. 

“'Lenth month, 13th. I went to the Monthly 
Meeting at Centre, having no prospect of anything 
but to suffer, which I was made willing to bear. 
After meeting, I came home without company but 
not without renewed cause of thankfulness and 
praise to the Lord, the great and good shepherd 
of his flock. His regard greatly increased my 
love to him, and my desire that I might be pre- 
served from falling, and be conducted in the way 
that is acceptable to him, receiving him on his own 
terms. 

“17th. Joseph White being on his return from 
England, where he has been on a religious visit, I 
accompanied him to Philadelphia. On the way we 
had conversation upon divers matters, some to sat- 
isfaction, and others sorrowful, such as that there 
was a great declension amongst Friends in many 
parts of England and Ireland from primitive zeal 
and concern for the maintainance of the discipline 
of the church. There is some hope of a revival, 
through the labour of a committee of about sixty 
Friends, who gave in their names at the last 
Yearly Meeting in London, to visit all the Meet- 
ings for Discipline throughout the nation. 

“We went to see our Friends Jobn Stephenson, 
Robert Proud, Hannah Harris, Elizabeth Wilkin- 
son and Alice Hall, who came over in the ship 
with Joseph White, and were just landed at Phila- 
delphia, as we arrived there. 

“Eleventh month, 9th. I was at our Quarterly 
Meeting at Concord, where were three of the above 
mentioned Friends, viz, J.S., R. P. and A H. 
They had good service. 

“11th. I accompanied them to Wilmington, 
and they were at our Monthly Meeting. The next 
day I went with them to Kennett Monthly Meet- 
ing,—the day following to Bradford, and from 
thence to London Grove. 

“16th. In the morning, before I arose, after a 
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painful travail and exercise, I thought I was insome 
degree made sensible of Divine regard extended, 
which renewed a strong desire in me, that I might 
be preserved in the way of Truth. I have at 
times distressed myself when in company with 
good Friends, considering how valuable, eminent 
and serviceable they were, and favoured with the 
enjoyment of heavenly goodness, whilst I seemed 
good for nothing, miserable and never likely to be 
otherwise. Through these thoughts I have been 
discouraged and ready to give out,—but I am now 
sensible that it is not right to make such use of the 
example of the good and worthy. I onght to be 
content under the present dispensation of Divine 
Providence, patiently awaiting his time for moving 
forward, not being discouraged, or giving up tle 
struggle because 1 cannot go so fast as | wish, nor 
be of as much service as I desire to be; for this 
very desire may have something of self in it.” 

On the 25th of the same month, writing to one 
of his cousins, who was a communicant among the 
Presbyterians he says, “I have often remembered 
thee with strong desire for thy advancement in the 
Truth, and increase in an experimental knowledge of 
the riches and efficacy of Divine grace, which would, 
if given way to, have redeemed thee from all 
shadows, and directed thee to the substance. The 
secret operations of this grace, I believe thou hast 
felt in time past. Oh! may thou diligently wait 
for it, attend to it, for the work of thy salvation 
must be effected by it. It is an eternal truth, that 
‘by grace are ye saved through faith, and not of 
ourselves, it is the gift of God.’ To this grace I 
commend thee; observe its directions, faithfully 
and honestly obey its requirings, then thou wilt 
have peace here and a happy resting place here- 
after.” 

In a letter of the same date to his cousin, Reed 
Ferris, of Oblong, after informing him of the ar- 
rival of the five Friends from England on a visit to 
the churches of America, he says “‘ they are at this 
time to the southward. I spent about a week with 
John Stevenson and Robert Proud, whose com- 
pany and conversation were both agreeable and 
edifying. I believe they will be of good service in 
this country. Joseph White of Bucks county, came 
in the same vessel, having visited the meetings iu 
England and Ireland to good satisfaction. By him 
I learn that Ann Moore is well received, and likely 
to have acceptable service in that nation, which I 
was glad to hear of.” 

In a letter to his cousin Gaius Talcott, dated 
Eleventh month 26th, he says, “ In answer to thy 
desire of knowing how it fares with me, I can just 
say, that I find it safe for me at present to keep 
pretty still and quiet, saying very little concerning 
myself; as on the one hand I have nothing to boast 
of, so on the other I ought not to murmur or com- 
plain at the Logd’s dealings, who best knows how 
to prepare us for his use and service. I was truly 
lad to hear so good an account of my cousins 
ew and Sarah, and much desire their preserva- 
tion from all hurtful things. I doubt but as thou 
suggests, they may be in danger of hurting them- 
selves by too much talking about religion. This is 
an error people too frequently fall into. It icnds 
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THE FRIEND. 
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to the wasting of the life and virtue of religion. 
Our friend, Jane Crossfield, embarked for England 


What the Cross Achieves. 
When Paul declared his purpose to glory in the 


about the 22nd of last month, after having visited | cross of Christ exclusively, because through Christ 
most of the meetings in the several provinces in|the world was crucified unto him, and he to the 


about thirteen months. 


This is less time than any | world, he represents in the measure of it, a con- 


Friend of late hath done it in. The visit wasidition of spiritual attainment which few have 
to reputation of Truth, and the satisfaction of|reached. Yet, in his own measure, what Paul as- 


Friends. I was with her two weeks in Maryland 


and found her company agreeable and instructive.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Education, No. 1. 
A LITTLE ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS AND 
PARENTS. 


24 hours make one day. 
7days “ “ week. 
52 weeks “ “ year. 

Add 3 hours of morning school, 2 of afternoon 
school, and 1 of evening school, for the sum of the 
time of actual school exercises : then add one hour 
of morning study, 1 of noon, and 1 of evening, 
and you have the sum of the time which may be 
safely taken for a healthy pupil out of the 24, 
for school routine, viz. 9 hours. You then have 
left 15 hours for sleeping, eating, exercise, private 
reading and other reading, and social converse or 
other mental recreation. Allow 8 hours for sleep, 
and 7 are left for the other purposes. Subtract 3 
for the table, cleaning teeth and purposes of clean- 
liness, and another for reading, there are still left 
3 hours which in many boarding schools and col- 
leges are thrown back irrevocably to the wings of 
time, and borne away with their fearful records— 
three hours, daily, which, even with all the induce- 
ments for wholesome exercise, many scholars (un- 
der the common regimen, out of school,) hardly 
know what to do with. Take out again, 3 parts, 
of half an hour each, for play; there still remain 


serted of himself, is true of every real believer. 
Through the cross of Christ he is dead, or at least 
in process of dying, to the world, and the world to 
him. This statement might be verified of the 
world in many of its aspects. Take at present, a 
single one—its aspect of frivolity, gaiety and folly. 


‘ As such, it spreads every where its scenes of 


extravagance and display. It decks its votaries 
in brilliant costume, and invites them to its surfeit- 
ing, intoxicating board. It leads them through its 
airy dance, and bids them forget care in those ed- 
dying circles from which God is exe:uded by coun- 
mou consent, and the name of Jesus cannot be 
spoken without producing a sneer or a scowl. It 
drowns in its merry music the sense of mortality, 
and the deeper forebodings of conscience. Who 
can estimate the influence of the world in this as- 
pect of it over the majority of mankind. Many 
of those even who know it to be evil are under its 
bewitching spell. The world is alive to them and 
they toit. The bond of sympathy between them 
is not accidental, mechanical, and easily broken. 
It is organic, like the ligatures and tendous that 
connect one part of the body with another. They 
are of the world, and the world of them; the gay 
follies of the world are met by a spirit in them 
that coalesces with the impulse of a native affinity. 

But a christian dies to the world’s follies. He, 
through the Spirit, breaks its snare. The bond of 
sympathy is dissolved. He is crucified with Christ, 
and rises with him to a higher life, in which the 
love of sinful pleasure vanishes. Not that he 


1} hours each day, which every teacher thoroughly|ceases to be happy; it is as a believer that his 
in earnest for the whole welfare of his charge, | happiness begins, when he lays down his burden 
might turn to incalculable gain to them, and to/at the cross. Not that he ceases to enjoy all that 
himself also, in improved health and moral vigour. |the world offers him that is innocent and pure; the 
I have allowed larger shares of time than are| innocent joys of this life are made more joyful in 
common to the other claims, in most schools ;*|many respects, because they come to him as God’s 
and now will give to the teacher all of 7th day, | gifts, with the impress of his approving smile upon 
and all of Ist day; supposing that his place shall/them. Not that he is sour and scrupulous, afraid 
be supplied by some suitable arrangement of of-|of cheerfulness and pleasantry; these though they 
ficers, so that he shall owe to his pupils } of the|are chastened, and in a measure spiritualized, are 
week, to be divided as above. : not severely repressed by the gospel. But the love 

Thus by a fair apportionment of time, to the|of Christ, with its serene, envobling, hallowing in- 
several duties, and demands properly falling upon fluence, has so taken possession of his heart, as to 
teachers and scholars, both separately and together, | render unhallowed joys altogether distasteful to 
there are three half hours which they might spend|him. Why should this be deemed strange? If 


daily together expressly for mutual improvement, 
in health, in virtue, in beneficence, in cheerfulness, 
and in all the proper enjoyments of rational, im- 
mortal and accountable beings. This would be 
not only one means of rendering government easy, 
and all their mutual intercourse pleasant and har- 
monious,. but it would infuse a high degree of ani- 
mation and industry throughout the varied exer- 
cises of the school room. Some may think this 
costs them too much;—it costs truly, some self- 
control, some resolution, some self-denial, some 
little sacrifice of time, i. e., about ,3, of 3 = 


458 
= ,5, of the week. Ans., “ nearly.” 
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West Whiteland, 14th of Tenth mo., 1861. 


holy loves and joys enter in, their opposites must 
go out, for every one knows that strongly antago- 
nistic affections cannot co-exist with influential 
power in the same mind. It is reasonable, it is 
necessary, that the believer and the world should 
die to each other. Readers, is the experience 
yours ?— Prot, Churchman. 


sperellliaondsin 

An admonition for some of our Youth.—I am 
now under great exercise of spirit, together with 
some other Friends, on account of a loose, libertine 
spirit, which has got up, particularly in some of 
our youth, who in a stiff spirit, would introduce 
some things that the spirit of Truth led us out of, 
and which, I know from most assured experience, 


=—— a was the Lord’s doing. So I, with other concerned 

Let the mantle of worldly enjoyment hang loose Friends, have laboured exceedingly to stand in the 
about you, that it may be easily dropped when|&#P, 804 oppose that unruly spirit. May the 
death comes to carry you into another world,| Lord, if it be His blessed will, interpose and bring 
When a christian’s heart is truly weaned from the|it down by His mighty power, and humble them in 
world, he is prepared for death. mercy, that so they may not stand In opposition, 
ae which would lead to their own destruction for ever. 


—Joseph Pike. 


* And perhaps more than is right. 


Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas, 


BETHEL, SHILOH, AND THE WELL AT SYCHAR, 
(Continued from page 53.) 


Our next point of interest was Shiloh. Its name 
on the lips of the ignorant peasantry, unperplexed 
by avy monastic tradition, identifies it. It is 
called Seilun. An ancient well marks the place 
where Shiloh was, and the hill-side is thickly strewn 
with stones, interspersed with tufts of parched 
vegetation. It is, indeed, a desolation, a desola- 
tion of many generations. Nowhere do Bible words 
come more vividly to the mind than here. 

Here the ark found its first resting-place after 
the wanderings in the wilderness were over. Here 
the yearly feast was held to the Lord, when the 
daughters of Shiloh came out to dance in the 
dances. To this dreary, solitary spot, untenanted 
even by Arab peasants, with its dry well on the 
stony hill, the tribes of Israel came up of old to 
worship from the maritime plains and the west, 
through the eastern passes, from the first settle- 
ments in wooded Gilead and the Jordan valley, 
from the hills of Judea on the south. 

Here, too, is the undoubted locality of that 
touching story, which, almost earlier than any 
other, is listened to by little children in Christian 
lands. On this very spot the infant Samuel heard 
God speak. ‘The scene of the dear old nursery 
picture we all know, is actually here. Here Han. 
nah came year after year to the sacrifice in bit- 
terness of soul. Here one year, rising from the 
feast where none but Elkanah would miss her 
presence, she knelt outside the curtained Taberna- 
cle, on this hill-side, beneath this clear azure sky. 
And on one of these stones, scattered around us, 
then a seat, Eli sat and watched the speechless, 
quivering lips, and marked that woman of a sor- 
rowful spirit in the agony of her voiceless prayers, 
and unlike the High Priest in the holiest now for 


evermore, misunderstood the broken-hearted sup- 


pliant, and reproached her as if the cup which so 
overflowed for her had been a cup of intoxication 
instead of one of reproach and grief. And up this 
hill she came again with her little son, and dedi- 
cated him to God, no more speechless and sad, her 
gratitude overflowing in a song whose prophetic 
words blend with that other song, also from a 
woman’s lips; that magnificat in which all Chris- 
tendom shares, singing evermore, “ To us a child 
is born, to us a Scn is given.” 

And to this sanctuary, year after year, she 
canie up again. ‘The feet of her children tripping 
up this hill-side beside her, their prattling voices 
in her ears and blending them with hers in thanks- 
giving, as she brought that annual gift to her first- 
born, and clothed him in the little coat her hands 
had been busy with before she came. 

And here, not on the open bill, but in the tented 
temple, the child Samuel ministered to the Lord, 
and one night, in the dim lamplight, as he lay 
down to sleep near the atk, heard that mysterious 
voice, three times repeated, and at last understood, 
and answered by the childish voice in the words 
we know so well, “Speak Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” 

Then came the doom of the house of Eli, and the 
old man, once more sitting on a seat by the way- 
side (as when before he had marked Hannab,) re- 
ceived the terrible tidings of the ruin of his house, 
and of his people, when he heard of the capture of 
the sacred ark, fell backward from his seat and 
died—on this hill-side. 

Thus the ark and the divine presence passed 
from Shiloh, and the name of Shiloh passes from 
the Bible. The dominion of Benjamin, Ephraim, 
and Manasseh is transferredto Judah. The sanc- 
tuary is transferred to Zion. Then, after the 
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lapse of centuries, the name of Shiloh is heard 
agai from the lips of the prophet of lamentation 
(Jer. vii. 12-14; xxvi. 8.) It had passed into a 
by-word of desolation and ruin. “‘ But go ye now 
unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I set 
my name at the first, and see what I did to it for 
the wickedness of my people Israel. And now, 
because ye have done all these works, saith the 
Lord, and I spake unto you, rising up early and 
speaking, but ye heard not; and I called you, but 
ye answered not; therefore will 1 do unto this 
house, which is called by my name, wherein ye 
trust, and unto the place which I gave to you and 
to your fathers, as 1 have done to Shiloh.” 

‘The prophecy evidently made a deep impression, 
for “Now it came to pass, when Jeremiah had 
made an end of speaking all that the Lord com- 
manded him to speak unto all the people, that the 
priests, and the prophets, and all the people, took 
him, saying, Thou shalt surely die. Why hast 
thou prophesied in the name of the Lord, saying, 
This house shal] be like Shiloh, and this city shall 
be desolate without an inhabitant? And all the 
people were gathered against Jeremiah in the house 
of the Lord.” 

Through the crimes of the later monarchy this 
desolate hill stood a warning to Jerusalem. To 
us who had stood so lately on the site ot the le- 
velled temple of Jerusalem, and had thus seen both 
desolations accomplished, the ruin which the Jews 
of Jeremiah’s time knew so well, and the ruin 
which they thought so impossible, this dreary hill 
of Seilum had indeed a solemn interest, rare even 
in this land of promise and of doom. 

We turned away from the scene of so many ten- 
der and terrible memories, where human hearts 
had throbbed with such varied passions of grief, 
and joy, and despair, and resumed our journey. 

On the side of a hill near Shiloh we saw the 
cavities of many tombs. On another height near 
it we explored two considerable, but not very an- 
cient ruins, of an Egyptian-looking church, sup- 
ported by pyramidal buttresses, with a few olives 
near it, and three broken Corinthian columns pos- 
trate inside,—and of a mosque, shaded by a beau- 
tiful evergreen oak. 

Our visit to Shiloh had taken us out of the main 
route ; for Shiloh (Judges xxi. 19) is on the north 
side of Bethel, on the east side of the highway that 
goeth up from Bethel te Shechem, and on the south 
of Lebonah. 

From Bethel we came; we had turned to the 
east out of the highway to see Shiloh, and now we 
resumed the caravan route at Lebonah (El Lub- 
ban,) on our way to Shechem (Nablous.) 

Near El Lubban we made our mid-day halt, in 
a valley under the shade of olives, and refreshed 
ourselves with oranges and hard eggs—the con- 
tents of our saddle-bags. Here a disappointment 
befell us, which certainly gave us a strong practi- 
cal illustration of the value of water in these lands. 
We had sent the German servant, Wilhelm, to a 
well a mile off for water, and after waiting for 
some time, had the satisfaction of seeing him gal- 
lopping up to us with the water-skin trickling at 
every step, so that, when he reached us, it only 
contained a wine-glass full. In a small way we 
could understand what the Israelites felt at Marah. 
But there was no resource. We had too long a 
journey before us to risk fatiguing the horses with 
any further expeditions, and the precious drops 
were generously declined by all, and at last consci- 
entiously divided among all, and mixed with wine, 
—at that moment by far the least valued beverage 
of the two. That, however, and oranges consoled 


occasionally a white village cresting some height 
in the distance, or a grove of olives dotting the 
hillsides, until on the summit of one of the hills we 
caught a glimpse, far off, of a tower which we were 
told was on a height above Nablous. Between us 
and it rose other lower hills, and a plain or broad 
valley, in which the brown earth was chequered 
by a mosaic of that greenest green of young corn. 
In this valley was “the parcel of ground which 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph.” 

In descending from the brow of this hill we 
again lost sight of our landmark and of the plain, 
In the side of the bill the path wound by a weli 
deep in the shade of a rocky arch. We were too 
thirsty to consider what the character of the water 
might be, and eagerly filled our water-bottles to 
drink. But the water was green and very objec- 
tionable. A little further op, at the commence- 
went of the plain near Nablous, we met a shepherd 
boy with a flock of sheep and goats. We asked 
him for some of the milk of the flock, and he 
milked some of the goats for us and gave us a 
draught. 1 would recommend no one to try this 
remedy. The new milk certainly increased our 
thirst, and in a very short time, made our throats 
and lips feel more parched and dry than ever. 

But while we were waiting for our beverage we 
had leisure to consider the scene. We were pro- 
bably just in the district where Joseph, the shep- 
herd boy, went to see if it was well with the shep- 
herds, his brethren, and well with their flocks. 
“ Jacob sent him out of the vale of Hebron, and 
he came to Shechem, and a certain man found him 
wandering in the field.” 

These fields, just such flocks as these, and Jo- 
seph a shepherd boy, with probably just such a 
dress as the lad who gave us the milk to drink,— 
a short tunic, with a wrap like a plaid, over his 
shoulders, and a crook,—a boy with a clear, brown 
skin, and a lithe agile figure. He recalled vividly 
to us the shepherd prince’s son, except that Joseph 
was clothed in the coat of many colours, the coat 
which was afterwards dipped in the blood of a kid, 
and taken to bear its false tale of death to the 
father who gave it. 

We turned away with some reluctance from our 
suggestive shepherd lad, with his quiet white sheep 
and black goats browsing around him, and rode 
along the hillside towards the entrance of the valley 
of Shechem. The valley became very rich, in 
some places, green with young corn, which we be- 
lieved to be maize, and in others golden with 
wheat-fields ripe already to the harvest. 

Two bandit-like Bashi-Bazouks joined us here, 
and gave us a specimeu of their ingenuity as horse- 
men, and their regard for the property of the peo- 
ple they profess to protect, by galloping their 
swift Arab horses through the corn-fields, wheeling 
round and round among the ripe grain, and ruth- 
lessly trampling it down. We remonstrated in 
vain through our dragoman. ‘They evidently stood 
as much in need as any of their predecessors in 
this oppressed land of the lessons of John the 
Baptist. 

‘Towards evening we reached the entrance of the 
valley of Nablous, one of the few places in Pales- 
tine which has preserved the intrusive Greek name 
(Neapolis) instead of the earlier scriptural one, 
Shechem or Sychar. 
Shechem branches off from the broad valley we 
had been skirting, to the left, between the moun- 
tains Ebal and Gerizim. 

(To be concluded.) 


Christ comes with a blessing in each hand— 





Letter of John Barelay. 


When the will is slain,—when we can say, “ It 
is no more I,” then how easy is the task of dedi- 
cation, and how clear are the pointings, how light 
the burden of the cross of Christ. Then self is of 
no reputation indeed, and all crowns are laid down ; 
nor does any snare of the enemy prevail. 

The most unanswerable arguments, we of this 
day can give to the gain-sayers, is, to live down 
their misrepresentations: and the best argument, 
perhaps, for the early Friends, as was the case 
with the primitive Christians, is their life and con- 
versation. At times, the low standing and feeble 
state of those that have a love for the cause of 
Truth, and the short comings of most of us, de- 
presses me. Those who live within the hearing of 
the shouts of the Philistines, are taken, and per- 
haps disturbed by them. * * We must keep 
low, keep quiet, minding our particular calling, 
our inward condition, and feel the Lord in- 
wardly as the Rock and Sanctuary, where none 
can make afraid. 

Undoubtedly it is a trying day, a sifting time, 
and I think it must be yet more so, for though a 
few leaders of faction and of error have left us, 
and have swept away a number of followers, whom 
they have deluded, and who were not settled in the 
faith, and some of these hardly knowing why they 
belong to us, yet of those who remain, Oh! what a 
remnant really are one with us / Unless wonder- 
ful mercy, wisdom and strength, be manifested 
towards the unstable, as towards all of us, what 
can hinder their being scattered and driven away. 
Though the society seems somewhat relieved, yet 
grievous exercises remain to be borne, and a great 
deal to be worked through and worked out, before 
this once self-denying and redeemed people, can 
be reinstated to their former brightness and an- 
cient purity. The Lord waits to be gracious, and 
I believe will hasten this work in his time. And 
oh! that we may be so preserved and strengthened 
as to be made willing, through all baptisms, to be 
instrumental in our day, in ever so little a way or 
degree, to bring about that period, when the sal- 
vation of Zion shall go forth, as a lamp that burn- 
eth. 

Second mo. 6th, 1837. 

ocqunenipeiondeas 
Zoo great anzjety after worldly possessions.— 
First-day. The morning: meeting was large, and 
I thought favoured with the overshadowing of that 
invisible Power which would gather the mind from 
the lo heres, and lo theres, and stay the thoughts 
and wandering imaginations, bringing all into cap- 
tivity. I was thankful to feel this, but a fear pos- 
sessed my mind, in respect of some, that there was 
too great an anxiety after worldly possessions. It 
is possible to pursue lawful things too eagerly; so 
as to be unfitted for higher and more noble at- 
tainments. It is a good thing, and becoming our 
Christian profession, to be content with such out- 
ward gain as may enable us to procure things con- 
venient for us, without the appearance of grandeur 

or superfluity.—Mary Capper. 





Blistered Feet—I had for several years two 
sons at school at Geneva, Switzerland. In their 


The narrower valley of| vacations they, in company with their tutor, made 


excursions through Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
&e., on foot, bearing their knapsacks, containing 
their necessary wants for a month. They were 
provided with a small bar of common brown soap, 
and before putting on their stockings, turned thein 
inside out, and rubbed the soap well into the 


us; and in an hour or two we remounted and went forgiveness in one, and holiness in the other ;|threads of them, consequently, they never became 


on our way, over one rocky hill after another, with| and never gives cither to any who will not take both.| foot-sore, or had blistered feet. 








The way true Religion affects us with regard to 
Dress.—I am sensible that silks, ribbons and lace, 


are not any where in Scripture directly forbidden, Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 


but I learn from thence, that pride, and all man- 
ner of superfluity is. And if by wearing this rich 
silk, or adorning ourselves with the other superflu- 
ous ornaments, we feed and nourish a proud, vain 


desire, it becomes by this circumstance as unlaw-|Meeting, Joshua Brown left his home on the 3rd 
ful as pride itself, and that they do so, I have|f the Sixth month, 1783, for that purpose. He 


greatly experienced. For though religion stands 
not simply in clothes, yet true religion stands in 
that which sets bounds and limits to the mind with | 
respect to clothes as well as other things. And to 
strengthen this assertion, or rather, to prove it, I 
shall offer an instance of my own experience. 
When it pleased the Lord to visit my soul, and to 
appear to me in his glory, the view of which dis- 
covered to me my own unworthiness, and caused 
me not only to despise and abhor myself, but my 
splendid apparel also. I had now no delight in 
dress and ornament, nor other things I had usually 
taken much pleasure in; true christianity, which 
I began to be acquainted with, set a bound to my 
desires, and directed me to plainness, before I had 
any intention of joining the society of the people 
called Quakers, and indeed, all earthly and tran- 
sitory objects were and are in my view and esti- 
mation as loss and dross, in comparison of the ex- 
cellency, glory, and beauty I beheld in God, and 
find in the enjoyment of his Divine favour, and at 
times I am ready to ery out, “ Oh! how great is 
his glory, and transcendently great his beauty.”— 
Sophia Hume. 


oo 


A word to Children Children, where do the 
birds sleep? 

“Tn the trees,” answers a little voice. 

Do they sleep in the nests? 

“ Yes, they do when they are little baby-birds; 
but when they grow up to be men-birds and wo- 
men-birds, they sleep on the branches of the trees.” 

“I wonder they don’t fall off,” says litttle Molly. 

Well it is a wonder, But see that bird sitting on 
a limb, and the wind blowing, and the branch 
swinging in the air, and even the peaches or ap- 
ples shaken off, whilst it holds fast in its sleep, and 
wonder more still. God has been very good to the 
little birds, and has made them on purpose to hold 
on to the branch while they sleep. Little strings | 
run down their legs under the skin to their toes, 
and when they rest down on a branch, these strings 
draw their toes tight round the branch, so that the 
more soundly they sleep the more tightly they cling 
to the twig. But Tommy, there, has been trying to 
speak for some time; let us hear what he has to| 
say. Well, Tommy, what is it? 

“Why, I wonder the birds are not afraid in the 
dark night, when the wind blows so.” 

Oh, God takes care of the birds. Read what 
Jesus says in Matthew vi. 26. 

“ Why is a child better than a bird ?” 

Why, when a bird dies there is no more of him. 
His body wastes away, and he has no soul. Now, | 
what is it that looks out through our eyes? Does} 
the eye itself see? No; no more than the window) 
sees. We look through the window, and our soul | 
looks through our eyes, and hears through our| 
ears. 

If, then, a child, is so much better than a bird, 
and God takes such care of the birds, why should 
children ever be afraid in the dark? When in the 
dark night the wind is blowing, think of the hun- 
dreds of little birds rocking in the wind on the 
branches of the trees, while God takes care of 
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state of bodily health, for which I was humbly 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


thankful, being also favoured with a quiet and 
peaceable mind for having endeavoured to comply 
with what I believed to be my duty.” 

Of the many notes made on this last journey, 
we may quote one. ‘ The 20th attended meeting 
at Long Plain. In it I had to tell them to build 
on the right Foundation, that they might not be 
( easily moved by seducing spirits, as many had 
found Benjamin Swett of New Jersey at the|been at that place. I earnestly exhorted those who 
Yearly Meeting, and after the several sittings of} had gone out from Friends, to return to the right 
that body were over, these two with Barnard Tay-|fold of rest and peace. Timothy Davis had led 
lor and Mary Cox, appointed meetings at the Cliffs}them to hold a separate meeting, and had much 
and at Herring creek. The number of members| afficted the faithful members in that place.” 
of these two meetings was very small, but there} his appears to have been the last journey out 
were a few hopeful young persons. Joshua not} of his own Yearly Meeting made by Joshua Brown, 
feeling, clear of West River appointed a meeting] He was now aged, and as his strength of body 
there. He says that it appeared to him the abomi-| decayed, the powers of his mind sensibly weakened, 
nation of desolation was there, in the keeping of} [t has been said of him, “ he maintained a faithful 
slaves. This he deemed a great means of making] testimony against slavery, and in younger life was 
their meeting houses desolateof members. He was|the means of setting free a number of coloured 
also at meetings at Indian Spring, Sandy Spring, persons, attached to an estate in which his first 
Elk Ridge, Baltimore, Gunpowder, Little Falls and) wife had an interest. Some of his acquaintance 


Deer Creek. His labours appear to have been} considered this conduct an act of injustice to his 
abundant, and well calculated to build his hearers} posterity, but others viewed it as a christian duty, 
up in our most Holy Faith, in the simplicity and|Some of these last would often, in advaneed life, 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation. He reached | refer to Joshua Brown’s faithfulness in this respect, 
his home on the 22nd, thankful for the favours|)and contrast bis course, favoured with the bless- 
received in his journey, and for the blessing of|ings of Divine Providence, with that of some of 
preservation bestowed on his family in his absence. | his cotemporaries, who had preferred their outward 
On the 15th day of the Fourth month, 1787,|intorest, and kept their slaves, and whose inward 
accompanied by his step-son, Jacob Maule, Joshua} and outward prosperity seemed blighted. Joshua 
Brown with the concurrence of his Monthly Meet-| was early concerned to discourage the use of 
ing, left his home to pay a visit in gospel love to| spirituous liquors, and often desired his friends to 
the meetings constituting Warrington and Fairfax set their faces against a practice so fraught with 
Quarterly Meeting. Lodging that night at the|awful consequences to both soul and body. He 
house of Joseph Updegraff, they next day, the| pointed out the gradual depravity of mind which 
15th, attended a morning and afternoon meeting] overspreads the drinker, and the loss of that com- 
at Little Britain. At this meeting they met with posure and quietness, wherein alone true obedience 
John Townsend from old England, and Thomas|to the Divine will can be known. He at times 
Seattergood from Philadelphia. Finding these} was concerned gratefully to commemorate the kind- 
Friends were about proceeding to attend the upper| ness of Providence, in that he had been enabled to 
meetings, as Newberry, Warrington, Huntingdon! get his harvest work done more to his satisfaction 
and Manallen, Joshua was brought into a strait,|without, than he had formerly done with, such 
these being the meetings he himself had thought} liquor.” 
of taking first; after a time of some exercise of] When towards the close of his life, through weak- 
spirit, he thought it best to go to Pipe Creek. The} ness, he was deprived of the ability of attending re- 
visit to all the meetings he had in prospect, ap-|ligious meetings, he continued sensible of the Divine 
pears to have been accomplished to the peace of| presence, in his quiet sittings at home, and he felt 
his own mind, although he sat many of them|the reward of peace, in that he had been diligent 
through in silence. As usual, the fundamental|in meeting with his brethren and sisters for worship, 
truths of Christianity were at times largely opened| when his strength enabled him. In childlike in- 
by him. " ‘ nocence, he lay peacefully resigned to his condi- 
_ Having a concern to visit the meetings of Friends| tion, and throughout the period of his great weak- 
in New York and New England, Joshua Brown] ness he gave no evidence of a fretful temper. Al- 
was set at liberty by his Monthly and Quarterly) though his niind was weakened, yet his conduct 
Meetings to fulfil it. Leaving Lis own dwelling,|was very instructive, and plainly manifested that 
Fifth month 13th, 1790, he attended London Grove| Divine grace was sustaining and comforting him, 
Quarterly Meeting. On the 19th he attended] and thatin health he had dwelt under the influence 
Radnor Meeting, and on the 21st rode to Phila-|of pure religion, which reduceth the selfish will, and 
delphia, Jacob Maule bearing him company. Pas-| prepares for a putting off the shackles of mortality 
sing through Trenton, Stony Brook and Wood-| with joy. His death took place on the 15th of the 
bridge, they went into New York. After attend-|'Tenth month, 1798, he being in the 82nd year of 
ing the meetings in New York, he passed into New| his age. 
England, throughout which he bad abundant la- 
bour, and many precious opportunities of urging) Philasophersand Saints.—I was walking through 
the necessity of clean hearts and clean hands. After|the streets of a great town on a warm Autumo 
a diligent service of nearly five months, he became|evening. A high wind was driving huge masses 
so unwell as to be obliged to be conveyed to Phila-|of clouds across the sky, a sight which, by some 
delphia by water. His wife and son, Joshua, met) curious association, always awakens the deepest 
him at Radnor with his own carriage, and with|thoughts in my mind. So it was on this evening. 
difficulty and much suffering to him, succeeded in|I think I never had such a profound feeling of the 
conveying him home. He reached his residence,| emptiness and worthlessness of human life. How 
he says, “thankful in my mind to the allwise Dis-| futile, and vile, and God-forgotten we seem! What 







of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JOSHUA BROWN. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 
Having a concern to attend West River Yearly 











































them, and then think bow foolish it js for a good 
child to be afraid.— Presbylerian, 





poser of events, that I was favoured to see my|shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue | 
wife and family again. After this, I mended very|So thinking I turned into a literary institute which 
fast, and was quickly restored to a pretty good stood near. A man was speaking there, and he 
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eS 
was no mere babbler. He spoke eloquently and 
well of science, and literature, and ‘ae om the A little ect hcp sear wae: 

more he spoke my heart sunk within me the more. | 31511 violets Toca for thee, oul sweet birds sing, 

I looked round upon all those half-interested faces,) And the lime branches where soft winds are blowing, 
of men immortal and sinful, and went out from|Shall murmur the sweet promise of the spring. 

among them in deep dejection. The wind was 

still roaring overhead, and the sky gray and 
troubled, as I turned to go home. But on my 
way, —e — _ open, and hearing a 
noise inside, I went in. It was a poor, uncomfort- ; : 
able room, not like the hall I had left, and the men me ne ‘oF trilight cach te ites 

and women there were simple and uneducated] The rosy clouds that float o’er dying daylight, 
people, and many of them with faces filled with|Nor fade till trembling stars begin to shine. 
care, yet not without a grave gladness. The rich 

and refined people had been talking of art and 
science. The poor people were praising the Lord. 
My despair vanished, as a cloud dissolves into 
rain. 1 went out once more, and the wind roared 
overhead; but seemed now filled with the voice of 
the Eternal One—that voice which calls sinful 
worias to the present possession of eternal life. 



























of his honour, his conscience, and the risk of his 
soul. It is justly said that the “fear of man 
bringeth a snare,” and, perhaps, one of the greatest 
that lies in our way to the kingdom of heaven. 
Let all those, therefore, who are in any danger of 
yielding to this temptation, and who would wish to 
be spared the bitter tears that its indulgence must 
cause, keep these words continually in mind : 
“ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Thou shalt behold the quiet of the morn, 
While tender grasses and awakening flowers 
Send up a golden tint to greet the dawn. 





Just as much good.—A young friend of mine, 
walking through one of the pleasantest streets in 
New York, was accosted by a little girl with a bas- 
ket on her arm. 

“ Will you buy something from my basket?” she 
said, as she displayed a variety of book-marks, 
watch-cases, needle-books, and other things made 
of worsted. 

“T am sorry I cannot buy anything to day,” 
replied my young friend kindly ; “the things 
are very pretty.”” She manifested her sympathy 
for the little pedler by talking with her for a min- 
ute or two, and as she passed on again said, “I 
am sorry I cannot buy any thing to day.” 

“You have done me just as much good as if you 
had; you have spoken kindly to me. Most per- 
sons I meet say, ‘ Go along off.’” 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall starry night be beautiful for thee, 

And the cold moon shall look through the blue silence, 
Flooding her silver path upon the sea. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Life shall be thine—life with its power to will— 
Life with its strength to bear, to love, to conquer, 
Bringing its thousand joys thy heart to fill. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
The voices thou hast loved shall charm thine ear, 

And thy true heart that now beats quick to hear them, 
A little longer yet shall hold them dear. 


A little longer yet, joy while thou mayst ; 
Love and rejoice, for time has naught in store ; 
And soon the darkness of the grave shall bid thee 
Love and rejoice, and feel and know no more. 
SS ee 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
HE CARETH FOR YOUU. 
“ Casting all yourcare upon Him, for He careth for you. 
1 Pet. v. 7. 
What is it to cast the care on God? 
Is it to keep the heaviest Joad, 
And lay some trifling weight aside, 
Still taking thought for every hour, 
As if the Lord’s sustaining power 
Were still unknown —at least untried? 





True courage—A company of boys in 
street, Boston, one day after school were engaged 
in snowballing. William had made a good hard 
snowball. In throwing it he “put in too much 
powder,” as the boys say—he threw it too hard— 
and it went farther than he intended, right through 
a parlour window. All the boys shouted: “There, 
you'll catch it now. Run, Bill,run!” They then 
took to their heels. But the brave William 
straightened up and looked sober, as he said, “ I 
shall not run.” He then started directly for the 
house where the window had been broken. He 
rang at the door, acknowledged what he had done, 
and expressed his regret. He then gave his 
name, and the name of his father, and his father’s 
place of business, and said the injury should be re- 
paired. 

Was not that noble? That was true courage. 
It is cowardice that would lead a boy, when he 
has done an injury like that to sneak away and 
ran to conceal it. How noble and brave it is to 
see a boy confess a fault, and not be afraid to face 
the consequences! Give us William whenever 
avy real bravery is called for, rather than all those 
boys together who cried out, “ Run, Bill, run!” 
He'll face the danger while they will sneak.— 
Wellspring. 








The trials and sorrows of life are not sent to 
shroud us in mourning, but for our instruction, and 
spiritual growth and usefulness. The temper and 
dispositions of the heart, as well as the expansion 
and capacity of the faculties, depend much upon 
the trials and disappointments of life. These are 
forces developing the race. Hence the christian 
should not murmur and repine at his lot, but with 
confident trust in God’s goodness and wisdom, re- 
gard every trial, however severe, as a stepping- 
stone to usefulness here, and brighter joys above. 
The cbristian warfare must be uniformly main- 
tained, and waged according to God's will, to be 
successful. The skilful general planus his battles 
according to military science, and not according to 
impulses, feelings, and whims of the moment. So 
the consistent soldier of the cross, to ensure suc- 
cess, must seek diligently on the Lord, in a living 
faith in Jesus. Difficulties will then seem light.— 
S. S. Times. 


Is it to shrink at future things, 
To start at what the present brings, 
To groan, when we but fear the rod, 
Not to rejoice till we receive, 
And only when we see, believe, 
Is this to cast the care on God? 


No, the believer doth not so— 
As Shiloh’s waters softly go, 
He keeps his smooth and even way ; 
No evil tidings doth he fear; 
His heart is fixed, his help is near, 
His strength is equal to his day. 








Before he started for his crown, 
He laid a heavy burden down, 
A weight the pilgrim could not bear, 
His foes without, his fears within, 
His griefs, his weakness and his sin, 
And everything that caused his care. 


A true Christian, who feels the power of the 
grace of God, and is in the continual exercise of 
true faith, is like a watchman or sentinel, that hath 
his armour on and his shield ready ; he knows he 
is on the borders of his enemies quarters, and he 
keeps himself in perpetual watchfulness; in daily 
expectation of the devil’s fiery darts, he keeps his 
shield in readiness; I see a temptation lies in such 
a thing, but I see the Lord’s power is able to keep 
me out of it. 

I see there is profit or pleasure in the snare; it 
isa hook that is baited, but I see the hook through 
the bait, blessed be God, and confidence I have 
in his power, that he is able to keep me from that 
thing, from all the baits of profit, pleasure or the 
friendships of the world.—Stephen Crisp. 


The true learning of Christ the Groundwork 
of all true Religion —How few there are who can 
say to the great, the learned, the wise, the noble 
among men, “ We have not so learned Christ,” for 
it is common, gh ! too common, to try to learn Him, 
without learning of Him, for He saith, “I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” Now, as this meek- 
ness and lowliness is the groundwork of all true 
religion, does it not behoove us to submit to the 
experience of “the axe” being “‘Jaid to the root of 
the tree ?” that as in the fallen nature we cherish 
pride, and are repugnant to that which annihilates 
self, the heart being prepared for the growth of the 
trueseed or ‘ rgot,” our “ fruit’’ may be “unto holi- 
ness, and the end everlasting life.” This likewise 


Should doubts arise, should ills betide, 
God will protect, God will provide 

He saith—and pondering in his breast 
The promise of his faithful Lord, 
He doth believe his plighted word, 

And so, he enters into rest. 


The Fear of Man.—The inspired writers com- 
mend themselves by their faithfulness in recording 
their own faults. If Mark wrote his gospel under 
the direction of Peter, as many suppose, we are 
constrained to admire the humility of Peter, be-|produces peace to all those who seek peace, and 
cause his own fall is related more strongly, and|pursue it in a way to find it, even in humble ac- 
his repentance dwelt on more lightly, by this than| quiescence with the Divine will.—Sarah [Lynes} 
by any other of the sacred historiaus. But while| Grudbd. 
his conduct shows us the fally of promising any- 
means, to curb his temper. If he is greedy, cul-|thing im our own strength, it also farcibly points} Christ himself is the Christian’s armor. Are 
tivate liberality in him. If he is sulky, charm him| out to us the danger of yielding to the fear of man. | his loins girt about with truth: Christ is the trath. 
out of it by encouraging frank, good humor. If| Peter was naturally of a bold, intrepid spirit, but|Has he on the breastplate of righteousness ? Christ 
he is indolent, accustom him to exertion. If pride|the dread of scorn and suffering caused his courage |is our righteousness. Are his feet shod with the 
makes his obedience reluctant, subdue him by|to fail, and except Judas, the traitor, none of his| gospel of peace? Christ is our peace. Does he take 
counsel or discipiine. In short, give your children| brethren fell so low as he. the shield of faith and the helmet of salvation ? 
a habit of overcoming their besetting sin. He purchased a temporary peace at the expense | Ohrist is that shield and all our salvation. 


Teaching Children.—Do all in your power to 
teach your children self-government. If a child 
18 passionate teach him by gentle and patient 
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Materials for Paper.—F ax holds the first place | when the bear is close to him, he does the best he 
among fibres which, from their strength, flexibility,|can for his life, for, if he does not jump actually 
and other practical qualities, are fittest for the|into the arms of his foe, and gets into the water, he 
manufacture of paper. Flax has hitherto been|is very likely to escape, the bear having no chance 
grown in India in large quantities, but almost en-|whatever when the seal is once fairly afloat. It 
tirely for the sake of the seed. Various means|cannot be very easy, even for an animal of such 
have from time to time been used to extend the|prodigious strength as the Polar bear, to keep hold 
cultivation of this useful plant in India, and it has/of a six-hundred weight seal during the first con- 
been produced in the Punjaub of a quality equal |tortions of the latter, and a furious struggle must 
to that of the best kinds received from Russia. |oiten take place. That the seals often escape from 
The plant which stands next to flax for the quality |the grasp of the bear is certain, for we ourselves 
of its fibre is the rheea, of Assam and other parts|shot at least half a dozen of large seals which were 
of India. This plant grows to a height of from|deeply gashed and scored by the claws of bears. 
three to four feet, and being a pereuuial, the ex-|It is evidently fear of the bear which makes the 
pense of cultivation is less than that of most plants.|seals so uneasy and restless when they are on the 
It will bear cutting down three times in a season ;|ice, as very many of these seals, in all probability, 
the first crop yielding coarse, the second and third|never saw a man or a boat in all their lives— 
fine fibres. Probably about ten per cent. of useful | Lamont's Northern Seas, 


fibre may be extracted from the stems of this plant. 
The Neilgherry nettle, the mudar, the well-known 
jute of commerce, the safet bariala, the ambaree, 
the hemp, the sunn, the jetee, the pine-apple, the 
Moorva, the agave Americana, the forcuya gigan- 
tea, the plantain, the yuaca gloriosa, the phorni- 


etree, 
For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
OUR LITTLE TREASURES. 
We almost all of us possess some little thing or 
other to which we attach a value far above their 


um tenax, or New Zealand flax, &c., &c., may also|iutrinsic worth. Or perhaps it would be more cor- 
be employed for the same purpose. All of these,|rect to say, which have a value for us far beyond 
except the last enumerated, are indigenous to In-|the value they would possess for others. Some lit- 
dia, and contain fibres which may be more or less|tle legacy of love, some little memento of a de- 
usefully applied to the manufacture of paper, and|parted friend, something closely connected with 
to textile fabrics. —Cassell’s Puper. important events in our own lives, or in that of 
an those we have loved. I have many such. Among 

Full through a Glacier in the Pyrenees.— those which occasionally awaken pleasant thoughts, 
Charles Packe, Jr., writing from Bagnéres de Lu-|is a small book, of a very unattractive exterior, 


chon, describes an ascent of the Maladetter, in the given to me forty-eight years ago as a kind token 
course of which one of the guides suddenly fell|of remembrance, by my school-teacher. I was 
through a crevasse in a glacier:—There was no|then but nine years of age, and all trace of his 
sound, either cry or cracking of the ice, but the|personal appearance has long since faded from my 
glacier quietly swallowed up its victim. It was|memory, yet the book is valued for his sake, and 


horrible to witness ; but, of course, there was only |because it was his gift. On the fly leaf he has 
one thing to be done. We speedily disengaged | written “ ’s book, a present, 1813.” ‘The 
the rope from our bodies, and carefully holding it|next year he was struck down with paralysis, and 
in our hands, approached the hole, which was not|in a few months was released from the troubles of 
a large one. We let down the rope through the|time. I look back with interest to the school-days 
hole, and anxiously expected a reply to our shout;|of my childhood, although few are the incidents 
for some seconds, however, we could get none. At|remembered with distinctness. I well know that 
last it came, but the voice sounded fearfully indis-|the giver of this book, my first instructor in learn- 
tinct and distant. The man, the guide said, fell|ing, except the dear ones, who for love's sake 
eighteen metres, but the rope let down, I should |taught me under the paterval roof, had a sad cha- 
say, about thirty feet. Thanks, however, to the|racter for severity amongst the little boys and in- 
bed of snow that fell with him, and in which he|deed, among all his scholars, and I have a vague 
was partly buried, he was not hurt, and he was|impression that the rattan was often in his hands, 
able to fasten the rope around his body, so thatin/even in school hours. Yet he never struck me; 
abort five minutes we drew him up, none the worse,|and memory furnishes me with other instances of 
but fearfully cold. He described his position as/his special kindness beside this gift. The book 
having been very perilous.” ‘The party continued |has another charm in my eyes. It is the only vol- 
their ascent, and reached the top. ume owned by me before 1 had entered my teens, 
which has been preserved. My school-books were 
How the White Bear goes a Sealing.—The |\thumbed to pieces,—my little reading books all 
white bear, as is well known, subsists principally | perished in wy hands, or in those of other children 
on seals, and he kills many of them on these sheets |after I was done with them; but this is in nearly 
of “ fast” ice ; but how he manages to get within|as good a condition as it ever was. 
arm’s length of them, that is beyond what I can| Among my other relics, there is a pincushion of 
understand. When the seals are floating about on| green morocco, heart shaped, made for me more than 
loose drift ice, Bruin’s little game is obvious enough. thirty years ago, by a beloved young female friend, 
He “first finds his seal,” by eyes or nose, in the} who was then on a bed of sickness, from which it 
use of both of which organs he is not surpassed by|seented doubtful if she would ever recover. She 
apy wild animal whose acquaintance I have ever'did, however, regain her health, and being a true 
made, and then, slipping into the water half a mile|hearted lover of the Lord Jesus Christ, she la- 
or so to leeward of his prey, he swims slowly and |boured for years as she could, to promote the ever- 
silently towards him, keeping very little of his|lasting well-being of her fellow creatures. At 
head above water. On approaching the ice on|last her day's work being accomplished, in com- 
which the seal is lying, the bear slips along unseen| paratively early life, she was released from her 
underthe edge ofit until he is close under the hap-|often infirm and afflicted tabernacle of clay, and 
less seal, when one jump up and one blow of his tre-| graciously received into the rest and peace pre- 


and although fully convinced that there is no vir. 
tue in the relics of the best of saints to administer 
spiritual or temporal good to the possessor, I some- 
times feel glad that this pincushion is yet in my 
keeping. 

1 have no thought of making out a list of my 
treasures of this sort, but these recollections arose 
whilst pondering an anecdote which recently met 
my eye. An authoress mentions that being in the 
house of a skilful physician, she saw a poor, with. 
ered, shrivelled apple, which from the care taken 
to preserve it, she felt convinced had some his- 
tory connected with it making it precious to the 
owner. On enquiring respecting it, the physician 
replied, “that poor apple I shall never part with 
while it is possible to keep it. It is one of the few 
offerings of gratitude, through a great many years 
of practice, 1 have ever received. I was attending 
the death-bed of adear child, and just as his 
little life was about to close, when his last kiss had 
been given to all around, he turned to me, and in 
faltering accents, in the sweet lisping tones of in- 
fancy, said, ‘ Doctor, you have been very kind to 
me, when I was naughty, and would not take my 
medicine, and I have nothing to give you but this 
beautiful apple dear grandmother sent me,—will 
you take it?’ I did take it, and 1 am not ashamed 
to say, shed tears as I did so. ‘There are few 
things in this house that I set such a value on as 
that dear child’s little apple.” 7 

The apple, which to the child seemed so beauti- 
ful in its fresh condition, when as a loving token of 
gratitude he presented it to his physician, had lost 
all its outward fulness and fairness to the eye,— 
yet never did it lose its moral beauty,—the sweet 
ness and loveliness which the dear child’s affec- 
tionate feelings imparted to it, in the view of the 
physician. ‘l’o him it still spoke of the dear, patient 
sufferer, just about to part with all things earthly, 
and to enter on the joys of that blessed state, 
where the spirits of the redeemed children, the 
lambs of our Lord Jesus Christ’s fold, do always 
behold the face of their heavenly Father, yet grate- 
fully remembering and acknowledging by that apple 
the kindness shown him by his medical attendant 
and friend. 


FRIENDSHIP, TRUE AND FALSE. 


Samuel Neale gives us in his life, the evil effects 
of a false friendship,—a friendship which induced 
those who felt it, to use their influence in dissipat- 
ing the religious feelings he was favoured with, and 
to lead him into the scenes of vanity and dissipa- 
tion in which they themselves indulged. When 
through the visitations of the love of God, he was 
brought into contrition for past sins, and they 
could see from the sober seriousness of his counte- 
nance that he was under condemnation, they would 
say “this is a religious fit,” and forthwith they 
would carry him off to some scene of amusement 
to dissipate it. Through the mercy of his God he 
was at last effectually reached, and forsaking his 
gay associates, he found sweet friendship and fel- 
lowship with some who being lovers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, were anxious to promote his further- 
ance and growth in grace. 

An incident recently took place at Belfast, of 
great interest. ‘Two young men,—thoughtless, ir- 
religious,—met together. One invited the other to 
go with him that night to the theatre. The invi- 
tation was declined, not from a want of inclination, 
but because he had promised his parents to go with 
them that evening to a religious meeting. They 
parted, the one to the scene of vicious dissipation, the 


mendous paw generally settle the business. The | pared for those who have endeavoured to serve the |other to a place where through the mercy of God, 8 
seal cannot go fast enough to escape by crossing| Lord Jesus in sincerity. ‘The little memento of|word spoken in season, was blessed to the awaken- 
to the other side of the iceberg; if he jumps down | her affectionate interest I have carefully preserved, ing of his thoughtless soul. A time of sore con- 
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flict came on him, and having been brought to see 


The Ice Cave in Tuckerman’s Ravine 


An Intelligent Elephant.—“Tell my grand- 


that through the Lord Jesus Christ, a way was| A man who recently visited the Snow Cave in children,” said the late Daniel Wilson, writ- 
opened for his salvation, he felt his mind impressed | Tyckerman’s Ravine, in the White Mountains, thus in home from India, “that an elephent here 


with desire that his friend, his companion in many) 
a wrong deed, might also be favoured to seek and | 
find that mercy, which he thankfully believed was’ 


to the chamber of his friend as he was accustomed | 
to do, when a female with a very serious counte-| 
pance ee where he was going. He replied| 
“to see 


describes it : 


ad a disease in his eyes. For three days he had 


“ We had now ascended some five thousand feet,| been completely blind. His owner, an engineer 
and catching a glimpse of a small snow-bank, I officer, asked my dear Dr. Webb if he could do 
offered to him. On the second morning he called’ pushed on in advance of my companion, and he|®2Y thing to relieve the poor animal. The doctor 
at the residence of his friend, and when the door! was soon dodging behind the rocks to avoid my said he would try nitrate of silver, which was a 
was opened he passed in and was going quickly up| snow-balls. What a grand thing it is to have a remedy commonly applied to similar diseases in 


snow-ball fight in August! 


And that within a|the human eye. 


The huge animal was ordered to 


hundred miles of Boston! Verily, times are chang-|lie down, and at first, on the application of the 


ing. Up, up, we go, 


and at last what a sight remedy, raised a most extraordinary roar at the 
ohn.” “Stop, stop,” she said, “ he is! greets our vision! There, far away, high up the| #cute pain which it occasioned. The effect, how- 


dead.” He had been taken ill during the night, | steep precipice, lay the snow in one broad, vast|¢ver, was wonderful. The eye was, in a manner, 
field. The dimensions must have been, at the|Testored, and the animal could partially see. The 
least, one thousand feet by five hundred, in width| ®ext day, when he was brought, and heard the 
and height, whilein many places the depth was over doctor's voice, he laid down of himself, placed his 
forty or fifty feet. If piled together at a depth of|20rmous head to one side, curled up his trunk, 


and before the morning he was no more. 


The Nebule—lIt is probable that not even) 
William Herschel, nor Maedler, nor any other, 
man ever formed an adequate idea of the distances, 
of the nebulze from us; still, the mere effort to do 
this, however imperfectly successful, has a power- 
ful influence in enlarging our ideas. 

We have frequently thought that but one man 
ever fully realized the size of the United States; 
and that was the man who, in 1850 and 1851,| 
went from Maine to California with an ox team. 
If it requires so much exertion to understand the 
meaning of 3000 miles, how utterly impossible, 
must it be to form any conception of 192,000!) 
And yet this is the distance through which a ray| 
of light moves in a single second of time. 

Directly in line, between us and the great ne- 
bula in Orion, are four stars, entirely invisible to! 
the naked eye, and called from the geometric figure 
which they form, the Trapezium. Now, since the 
ray of light which entered our eye from those 
stars started forth into space, children have been 
born, have slowly grown in manhood, have moved 
through the varied scenes of life, have lived to old} 
age, and died; they have been succeeded by their’ 
children, their grand-children, their great grand- 
children, through many generations; and still this 
ray of light was speeding ever onward in its! 
straight track, till at last, at 20 minutes past 9) 
o'clock, in the evening of March 1, 1861, it darted 
through the great lenses of the telescope, and its 
long journey was ended. The more the mind 
dwells upon the subject, the larger will be our ideas 
of the distance required for the passage of light 
through such length of time, and with such velo- 
city. And yet, this distance is inconsiderable in 
comparison with that which separates us from the 
nebula. When the light by which we saw the 
great nebula in Orion had arrived at the Trape- 
zium, or the outermost stars of our stellar system, 
its course was nearly completed. Its swift flight 
had continued through the growth and decay of 
empires. It started on its journey in ancient times 
—before the pyramids were built—probably long 
before the human race was created. William 
Herschel estimated that some of the nebulw which 
were faintly visible by the aid of his great reflector, 
were so remote, that light in coming from them to 
us, would occupy two millions of years. 

The number of the stars in the system to which 
our sun belongs, are beyond the power of compu-| 
tation, and those in some of the nebulze are proba- 
bly more numerous still. The numbers of the ne-| 
bulz themselves, which we can see, increases regu- 
larly with the power of our telescopes, and how 
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ten feet, it, without doubt, would have made a 
field of a square form five hundred feet on a side. 
Thus there must have been twenty-five thousand 
cubic feet of snow in Tuckerman’s Ravine, on the 
2d of August, 1861. 

“ But ‘ wonders never cease,’ and as we turned 
to ascend, the mouth of the famous ice-cave met 
our gaze. Picture to yourself the ribs and bows 
of an unfinished ship, whose gigantic depth is more 
than a thousand feet, and you bave before you the 
shape of this sublime mountain gorge. Huge land- 
slides and detached masses of rocks lie around on 
every side, which, together with the awful stillness 
of the place, tell man what a puny creature he is, 
compared with the works‘of nature. ‘The mouth 
of the cave measures about forty feet. Its direc- 
tion is up the almost perpendicular precipice, and 
its length is three hundred feet. From the highest 
shelf of the cliff, down to the bed of the stream, 
more than a thousand feet, innumerable runs of 
water spring forth, which, glistening in the sunlight, 
show ‘a natural waterfall, to which art can never 
approach. 

“Most aptly are these called the Thousand 
Streams. Especially noticeable is a stream formed 
by many of these minor runs, which plunges into 
a hole in the highest part of the snow-bauk, and 
forcing its way through, forms the cave so re- 
nowned, and seen by so few. The roof of the 
eave is arched, and in the centre about eight feet 
in height. The whole span the entire distance is 
‘ wrought into beautiful scollops and chasings by 
the melting and dropping of the snow within ;’ the 
whole reminding one of Henry the Kighth’s chapel, 
and the architecture of the feudal ages. From 
each point a continual stream of water falls, so 
that it seemingly rains in the cave. The appear- 
ance of the roof inside is like highly polished 
white marble, though the lines are beyond the skill 
ofahuman sculptor. Such is the Ice Cave in Tuck- 
erman’s Ravine, and a more beautiful and wonder- 
ful sight cannot be found on this continent.” 

Fuith —“T am sure of home,” said a little child 
on the street. “I am sure of home, father, for I 
have thy hand, and thou wilt lead me there.” 

Yes, yes, thought I, little one, thou art right. 
Father will lead thee home. Now, if my readers 
will seek an interest in the Saviour, they too will 
be “‘sure of a home” in heaven. Jesus will lead 
them there. 


A medical friend, begs us to suggest that the per- 


many of these vast groups of stars there may be| chloride of iron, an article to be obtained from all 
in the whole universe, no astronomer presumes to| our larger druggists, will check hemorrhage even 


conjecture. 


from large blood vessels promptly and effectually. 


“When I consider the heavens, the work of thy| Four or five drops are sufficient to check com- 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast or-| pletely the flow of blood from any thing except the 


dained; what is man, that thou art mindful of largest arteries, and half a teaspoonful will arrest 


him?”— Scientific Amer. 





bleeding even from these.—Late paper. 





drew in his breath just like a man about to en- 
dure an operation, gave a sigh of relief when it 
was over, and then, by trunk and gestures, evi- 
dently wished to express his gratitude.” What 
sagacity! What a lesson to us of patience! 


A magnificent piece of masonry.—The Union 
Arch, which spans a gorge over one hundred feet 
above the bed of the Potomac, at Cabin Jobn 
Run, seven miles west of Washington, was planned 
by Captain Montgomery C. Meigs, and is a triumph 
of engineering skill. It is a single arch thrown 
from the natural abutment of solid rock at the 
base of one hill to the corresponding one on the 
other side. It is a most beautifully proportioned 
stone arch, of greater span than any other in this 
country or Europe. That which approaches it 
nearest in magnificence is the famed bridge of 
sandstone, across the river Dee, at Chester, in 
England—a circular arch of two hundred feet 
span and forty feet rise. The Union arch is cir- 
cular (a segment,) with a span of two hundred and 
twenty feet, and fifty-seven feet three inches rise. 


The Lord will have a lowly People—I was \ed 
on, with tender expostulation, and with a call to 
come home to the heavenly gift, the /owly life, to 
follow Him who took not upon Him the nature of 
angels, nor the splendor of princes, but who ap- 
peared in this world in “the form of a servant;” 
who said, “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.”—Sarah [ Lynes] Grubb. 


ontenintitiaditi 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel—The Paris Patrie 
publishes the following letter from one of its wri- 
ters, who lately visited the works going on at Mont 
Cenis, the tunnel through which is to form a speedy 
means of communication between France and 
Piedmont : 

“The cutting of the tunnel advances day and 
night, with a regularity which excites the admira- 
tion of engineers. At the commencement of this 
great enterprise, only the pickaxe and blastin 
were employed; but since the machines teeteel 
by M. M. Grattone and Sommelier were brought 
into use, the cutting of the rock has been carried on 
with remarkable celerity. The machines, which are 
worked by compressed air, are very ingenious; they 
are each of 250 horse power, and act simultane- 
ously on both sides of the mountain. They set in 
motion different instruments of great power, which 
operate in any direction that may be required. 
The section of the tunnel is about 60 metres, and 
when the cutting was commenced, only twelve men 
could, from the limited space, be occupied at each 
end, the work they did being only 40 centimetres 
(about 16 inches) per day; but the machines em- 
ploy a force equal to 2500 men, and cut out daily 
two metres, that is, one at each end. Ina few 







months arrangements will be made for making the 
men employed relieve each other every eight hours, 
and an electric light will be established, and then 
the extraction of rock will be three metres per day. 
| The tunnel will be 12 kilometres (74 miles) in 

| length. Itis 1330 metres above the level of the sea, 

and 1060 below the summit of Mont Cenis. It 

will gradually rise 4 per 1000 to the centre, de- 

scending from that point towards Savoy on the one 

side, and towards Piedmont on the other. In the 

centre of the way a small canal has been formed 

for carrying off the waters which filter through the 

rock. Every fortnight an examination is made, 

for the purpose of ascertaining the direction of the 

tunnel, and level of the roadway, instruments of 
great precision being employed in the operation. 

Thus far, the cuttings on both sides of the mountain 

have been found to coincide exactly. The rock is 

easily penetrated Ly the machines. When holes of 
from 40 to 60 centimetres (16 to 23 inches) have 

been bored, they are filled with gunpowder; the 

workmen retire to a distance of about 100 metres, | 
and strong doors of iron are closed to prevent 

fragments of the rock from flying out. Then the 

miné is fired, and masses of rock are heard to strike 

against the doors, afterwards a current of compressed 

air is driven into the tunnel to expel the smoke, so 

as to allow the workmen to enter. The removing 

of the fragments of rock is effected in the way em- 

ployed on cuttings of railways, and the machines 
are again set in motion.” 

















































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—Funds for the War.—lIt is stated that 
certain foreign capitalists have offered the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take $100,000,000 of the Government 
loan at 6} per cent. interest. Subscriptions to the 7.30 
loan, continne to come in freely. 

Sickness in the Army.—The main army in the vicinity 
of Washingtou, has escaped with less than the expected 
amount of sickness. There are only about 1200 sick 
soldiers in the different hospitals at Washington and 
Alexandria. Gen. Rosecran’s army in Western Virginia 
has suffered severely from disease, not less than one 
fifth of his force having been disabled from that cause. 

Defences of the Sea Coast.—Congress having neglected 
to provide for the fortification and defence of our sea- 
coast and lake harbors, the government asks the Gov- 
ernors of the States to call the attention of their legisla- 
tures to the subject, and have measures taken for de- 
fence in concert with the general government, the latter 
promising to refund the cost. 

New Mexico.—From New Mexico we learn that a depu- 
tation of Navajoe Indians had arrived at Santa Fe and 
made a treaty of peace with the government. The U. 
S. force in the territory is 1500 regulars and three full 
regiments of volunteers. 

The Pacific Telegraph.—The Pacific Telegraph line has 
been completed to Salt Lake city, and in a few days will 
be finished to San Francisco, so that the distant shores 
of the Pacific will be in direct communication with us 
by telegraph in a few days. 

Pennsylvania Troops.—Governor Curtin says that 
Pennsylvania has already a sufficient number of regi- 
ments to meet all requisitions made by the national 
government, and that, therefore, he has no power to 
accept proffers of new regiments at present. 





















































ment, is probably erroneous. 


abundant supply of most of them. 


ashore. 


U. 8. squadron is not so great as reported. 


ple in that quarter, 



































Southern Items.—The prevalent idea in the north that 
the rebel army is badly equipped and armed, deficient 
in food, and inferior in numbers to that of the govern- 
The southern papers, cer- 
tainly convey no such idea, and the priees of the more 
important articles of food, prove that there must be an 


Despatches from New Orleans state that the U. S. 
vessels engaged in the blockade of that port, were 
attacked on the night of the 11th inst., by an expedi- 
tion from New Orleans, and that the sloop of war Preble 
was sunk, one vessel captured, and the others driven 
It is, however, believed that the account is 
much exaggerated, and that the injury inflicted on the 


A Savannah paper says the likelihood of the rebel 
troops going into winter quarters south of the Potomac 
has a very depressing effect upon the minds of the peo- 
They had been promised and ex- 
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pected that the rebels should winter in Washington and | of France, an important state paper on affairs in America, 
Baltimore, and possibly in Philadelphia. Lindsay, the member of Parliament from Sunder 

The Richmond Enquirer states that returns were being | has been addressing his constituents upon the American 
made to the Department of the Interior, of debts due to|question. He contends that it is the duty of the British 
alien enemies with the utmost promptitude, and that/Government to endeavour to induce the United States 
from the city of Petersburg there would be realized a/to remove the blockade of the Southern ports, for the 
sum not less than $600,000, and from Richmond at least |cause of humanity. He also strongly urges the expedi. 
$2,000,000. ency of England and France, using their influence to 

New York.—Mortality last week, 386. effect a peaceful separation between the northern and 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 233. ‘|southern states. 

Virginia.—The threats which the rebels have been| The King of Prussia visited the French Emperor at 
long making, that they would close the navigation of|Compiegne on the 6th, and left on the 8th inst. The 
the Potomac, appear now to be accomplished. They |meeting was friendly and cordial. The King of Holland 
have powerful batteries at Shipping Point, AcquiaCreek,|was expected to visit France on the 12th inst. The 
Evansport, and various other points upon the river.|high price of bread continued to claim attention at 
which enable them effectually to command the channel | Paris, and the Government bad issued an assurance 
and prevent the passage of large vessels. Some small|that the price would not be further advanced. The 
craft are able to pass by keeping close to the Maryland | Bank of France was endeavouring to relieve the prevail. 
side of the river. At the close of last week a large fleet |ing financial pressure. It is stated that 30,000 work. 
with supplies for the army, was detained below the |men were out of employment at Lyons, but the authori- 
batteries, unable to pass them. Unless some means can | ties had got up workshops for them. 
be found to remove these batteries and open the river,] The harvests in Europe are understood to be even 
an invasion of southern Maryland by the rebels would | more deficient than was at first supposed. The London 
seem not improbable. The rebel forces which had re-|Times, says that France will be compelled to spend 
treated into the Shenandoah valley, on the approach of |about $200,000,000 to make up the deficiency. 
the sickly season have again appeared on the Upper|importations of grain will also be required by England, 
Potomac in large numbers. On the 16th, Col. Geary, | This scarcity of food will, it is supposed, aggravate the 
with a regiment of Pennsylvania troops, crossed the|embarrassments arising from an insufficient supply of 
river and attacked a greatly superior rebel force of}cotton. 
cavalry and infantry, routing them with a loss of 150 or| At a recent Consistory, the Pope is said to have de 
200 killed and wounded. The Pennsylvania troops lost| nounced all compromise in the strongest terms, calling 
only four killed and seven wounded. On the 21st inst. |on his supporters to be firm, and to have no commun 
a part of Gen Stone’s command crossed the Potomac, |cation with impious men. 
and advanced to within a short distance of Leesburg,| China news, via Russia, report the death of the Em 
when they were attacked by a superior force of rebels | peror of China. 
and repulsed with considerable loss, Col. Baker, Senator 
from Uregan, was killed in the engagement. Nochange 
is reported in the positions of the hostile armies near RECEIPTS. 

Washington. The opinion seems to be gaining ground) Received from Jehu Fawcett, Agt., 0., for E. Dean, 
that the operations of the Federalarmy willbe restricted| S$], Smith and Stacy Cook, $2 each, vol. 35; for Jobo 
to the defence of the capital, leaving more troops at Crew, $8.50, to 8, vol. 35; for Israel Heald, $4, vols. 
liberty for service in Kentucky, Missouri and Western/32 and 33; for Josiah Fawcett, $4, vols. 33 and 34; 
Virginia, where the rebels armies are large and aggres-|from Abm. Cowgill, Agt., lo., for John Thomas, $10, 
sive in their movements. to 52 vol. 34; from S. Upton, Agt., Pough., N. Y., $2, 

Kentucky.—The rebel forces in this States are reported | yo}, 35, and for P. Upton, A. M. Underhill, Mary Wing 
to number at least 45,000, of whom 30,000 are near the | and Esther Griffin, $2 each, vol. 35; for Phebe Griffin, $2, 
Mississippi in the western border of the State, and the| tg 27, vol. 36; from James Bell, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 34; 
remainder at Bowling Green, Cumberland Gap and other | from W. C. Taber, N. B., $2, vol. 34; from Amos Battey, 
points. The Keutucky Union forces number 20,000 and Agt., lo., for Nath’l M’Donald, $2, vol. 34 ; from Saml 
were rapidly increasing. The northern Federal troops Chadbourn, N. Y., $2, vol. 34, 
were being reinforced, and there seemed to be no doubt 
of their ability to hold the State with the aid of the 
Kentuckians who remained loyal. No collision beyond 
unimportant skirmishes has yet taken place. 

Missouri.—At the latest dates, Fremont’s army was at 
Warsaw, on the Osage river. The great rebel army 
under Price had united with M‘Cullough’s forces, and 
it was reported, would make a stand against Fremont 
at Osceola in south-western Missouri. Lexington is 
again occupied by the Federal forces. The country in 
various places, is stil! harassed by predatory inroads, 
and in the frequent skirmishes many lives have been 
sacrificed. In one near Lebanon on the 12th, 63 persons 
on both sides were killed, and a number wounded. In 
another at Lynn creek, a large body of rebels was dis- 
persed, a number of them were killed and over 200 
taken prisoners. The irregular troops disbanded by 
Gen. Price, after the capture of Lexington, have formed 
themselves into bands in various parts of the State, for 
a oe ave mapaumns pvere™. Ms River} WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

ridge, on the Iron Mountain rail road, which was in . ' ‘ ‘ 
charge of a detachment of Federal troops, has been des- Near West Grove station, on the Philadelphia and “ 
troved by the rebel a the detach 6 eaptared. timore Central Rail Road. The winter session 

Oe ee ee 2nd day the 4th of next month. For informa 

Clothing for the Army.—All the woolen fuctories in an os a a ly t 5 
the country are now working as hard as they can, but a aw Mia Coxarp, Principal. 
it is alleged they cannot furnish a sufficient quantity of West Grove P. U.. Pa 
cloth and blankets, nor is there a proper supply of ee 
wool for the immediate demand. The statement that 
the U. S. government has sent large orders for army 
woolens to Europe, has caused great dissatisfaction 
among the domestic manufacturers. 

Emigration to Hayti—Three hundred and ninety 
coloured persons recently sailed from New York for 
the American colony in Hayti, under the auspices of 
the Haytien Bureau of Emigration. These emigrants 
are said to belong to the better class of coloured people. 
In the course of next month, another party of about 
500, was expected to leave for the same destination. 
The Government of Hayti, promises to provide food and 
shelter for the emigrants until they can suppor: them- 
selves. 

Forrign.—Liverpool dates to the 10th inst. It was re- 
ported that the Prince Napoleon had sent to the Emperor 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The winter session of the school will commence on 
Second-day the 4th of the Eleventh month next. Pupila 
who bave been regularly entered and who go by the 
cars from Philadelphia, wiil be furnished with tickets 
by the ticket agent at the depot, N. E. corner of 18th 
and Market streets. Conveyances will be at the Street 
Road Station on the arrival of the 8, 10-30 and 2 o’clock 
trains on Second and Third days. Small packages for 
the pupils if left at Friends’ bookstore, No. 304 Arch 8t., 
on Sixth days before 12 o’clock, will be forwarded. The 
stuge as heretofore will meet the first train of cars on its 
arrival at the Street Road Station every day except 
First days. 

West-Town, Tenth month, 1861. 

























































Tenth mo., 1861. 







































WANTED. 


A young man to assist the subscriber in his school at 
Haddonfield ; for particulars address, 
Ricuarp J. ALLEN, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
A TT 
Disp, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Thomas 
Y. Hutton, Waterville, Delaware Co., Pa., on the 27th of 
last month, after a short illness, which she bore with 
christian resignation, Ruta Weuster, a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, in the 43rd year of her age. 
sia ae 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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